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The Introduction. 


TI 7RITING on ſome political ſubjects is 
VV like an attempt to draw images on 
elouds ; they are ſo unſubſtantial, and ſo tran» 
| fitory. The contentions of political parties are 
mere joſtlings to obtain a ftation. 'Thoſe who 
obtain it are fortunate 3 thoſe who are left 
among the croud, look up with envy and regret, 
and even complain of injuty and injuſtice, when 

their diſappointment was the fimple effect of in- 
capacity or inability. Since I have turned my 
thoughts to politics, nothing has been more the 
| B object 
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object of my attention, than the principles and 


formation of parties in England. I have tra- 
verſed with attention ſeveral other kingdoms, 


There is a fimplicity and uniformity in all their 


governments and policy, which that of England 
wants ; though it has other excellencies which 
give it a clear and undiſputed ſuperiority. L 
have often puzzled myſelf for reaſons why the 
public buſtneſs is always impeded by the vppo- 
fition of ſome party. Surely government can- 
not always have been at enmity with the public 
good: It is not reaſbnable to ſuppoſe it, while 
the people are acknowledged to have been happy 
at home, and proſperous abroad. It appears, 
therefore, that the diſpoſition which has led peo- 
ple in England to diſtreſs government, as much 
as poſſible, in all its operations, is an evil, and 
does not proceed from any principles, which ere 
either an advantage or an honour to our much 
boaſted conſtitution. It is a principle in Philo- 


ſophy to doubt every thing before you aſſent to 


it, It ought to be a Principle in politics, not to 
admit of any thing without examination; but 
that there ſhould be a perpetual party in Eng- 
land, formed againſt the government, which 
make us proſperous and great; that the party 
ſhould conſiſt of men of ꝓroperty, abilities, and 
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wedit, and that not an individual of thoſe men 
can be filended on any meaſure, good, bad, or ins. 
different, but in the manner of Cerberus, by 
giving him a ſugar-plumb, is a matter as aſto- 
piſhing as it is prejudicial. The great prineiples 
of the Engliſh, conſtitution were ſettled in times 
of commotion, and they ſtill favour of the tur- 
bulence of - thoſe times, Before the Houle of 
Commons was farmed, or had any ſhare in le- 
giſlation, (for it was long made uſe of only as 
the means of raiſing money for the erown} the 
people bad no manner of redreſſing their griev- 
ances, but by. a riot, or à rebellion. Indeed, 
their oppreſhons in thoſe early periods hardly 
ever could have proceeded immediately from 
the erown. Under the barons, who were only 
tributaries to the prince, the country was di- 
vided into ſo many petty independent principa- 
lities. Theſe barons were abfolute and deſgotic 
in the government of their vaſſals; and it 
Was by a kind of alliance with one or mare 
of them, that the prince maintained any 
thing like a government over the reſt. The 
barons, in this alliance with the prince, coaſti- 
tuted the court party; thaſe who could leſs bear 
the appearance of ſubordination, were the oppo- 
ſition, or country party. The ſtate was kept by 
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theſe means in a barbarous tumult; and kings 
were made, and unmade, at the pleaſuro of tho 


: moſt PE barons, 


Henry the Seventh gave a great blow to this 
power, by elevating the Commons. His 'views 


have been more than anſwered by an increaſe of 


trade and riches among the lower claſſes of the 
people. Still a ſpirit of domination kept its 


ground among our nobles, and the Revolution it- 
| elf, fo far from putting an end to it, was an in- 


ſtance of it. I do not mean to ſpeak with diſre- 
ſpect of this remarkable event ; but the man- 
ner in which it was brought about, the na- 
ture of the convention, and the power it aſſumed, 
would have been matters of reprehenſion, but 
for the benefits which evidently accrued from it, 
The great families, who took the lead in this 
event, formed a party who called themſelves 


- Whigs; and they afſumed a power over the 


King, and in the conduct of government, very 


fimilar to that which had been exerciſed by the 


barons. King William ſubmitted to this uſur- 
pation, out of gratitude, and out of neceſſity, 
When the illuſtrious Houſe of Hanover came to 


the throne, they found the government in this 
form, with the appearance of being conducted 


by 
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by Kings, Lords, and Commons, but in fact 
under the arbitrary management of the Whigs. 
This, and not any perſonal objection to the Ha- 
nover family, produced the two rebellions in 
1715, and 1745, King George the Firſt, and 
King George the Second, found it neceſſary not 
to break with theſe Whigs, who claimed the 
merit of the Revolution, and who did not think 
themſelves ſuffigiently overpaid, by engroſſing all 
places of dignity and emolument, and all power 
in the conduct of government. It was reſerved 


for his preſent Majeſty to diſſolve this injurious 
_ charm, by which the nation had been ſo long held 


in ſervitude to a ſelfiſh punto, He declared him- 
ſelf King of all his people, and levelled all thoſe 
diſtinctions which alienated them from each 
other: He did this by the acknowledgment of 
one of his moſt rancorous libellers. The idea 
of uniting all parties, of trying all characters, 
and diſtributing the offices of ſtate by rotation, 
was gracious and benevolent to an extreme, tho' 
it has not yet produced the many ſalutary ef- 
fects, which was intended by it, To ſay no- 
thing of the wiſdom of ſuch a plan, it undoubt- 
edly aroſe from an unbounded goodneſs of heart, 
in which folly had no ſhare. It was not a ca- 
pricious partiality to new faces; it was not a 

natural 
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natural turn for low intrigue — nor was it the 


treacherous amuſements of double and trip» 
ple negotiations. No :—it aroſe from a con- 
tinued anxiety on the pureſt of all * * 
for the * n 3s | 


This conduct in \ the King, however pure and 
noble the motive, like all material reformations 
in the ſtate, could not fail of having ſome imme- 
diate conſequences, which. would be trouble- 
ſome and diſagreeable. Such a body as the 
Whigs, who had occupied all places, and en- 
joyed all power, at once reduced to a level with 
the reſt of the people, was a bold ſtep, and might 
have reduced to difficulties a prince leſs beloved, 
and leſs excellent than his preſent Majeſty. Every 
diſappointed and diſcharged Whig became a de- 
termined enemy to the King, and his admini- 
ſtration. This is the hiſtory and riſe of what at 
firſt ſeems difficult to account for, that the go- 
vernment of the preſent King, who came to the 
throne the idol of his people, ſhould be harraſſed 
and clogged by a perpetual and inveterate oppo- 
fition. If his Majeſty had ſubmitted, like his 
predeceſſors, to be the deputy only of the Whig 
junto, this oppoſition had not taken place, and 

| he 
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he might have been as eaſy and infignificant as 
other Kings have been, The clouds that have 
hovered over the reign of eur excellent prince, 
have been owing te, dne of the wiſeſt and moſt 


benevolent meaſures which could have been 
taken. | : 


CHAP. 
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Characters of Mr. Pitt, and of Lord Bute, and an 
Account of the Peace of Paris. 


HE King came to the throne at the eve of 

a war, which had been carried on with 
a ſucceſs, that added luſtre to the Engliſh 
name. Never in the annals of hiſtory do we 
read of more courage, more conduct, or more 
generoſity, animating a whole people, who pro- 
duced numbers of the ableſt commanders both 
by ſea and land, whoſe ardor glow'd in- the no- 
bleſt cauſe, to fight for their King and country. 
The antient ſpirit of the Barons was not yet laid, 
by which the King and government was to be 
over-ruled ; and this power, which formerly had 


been acquired by wealth and force, was once 


obtained by a peculiar kind of oratory, and 
what may be called parliamentary methodiſm. 
Mr. Pitt ſet out, in the reign of George the Se- 
cond, a Tory, under the auſpices, and in the 
Pay of the Ducheſs of Marlborough. The Whig 
junto, who governed all things by an hereditary 

right, 
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right to Whig, was the object againſt which 


this political Whitefield levelled his wild and ex- 


travagant rhapſodies. His popularity obliged 


the junto to take him amongſt them, and the 
court air had ſuch an effect on this volatile ge- 


nius, that he was inſtantly converted from a fu- 
rious Tory to a furious Whig. The martial ſpi- 


rit of the nation had been awakened by the miſ- 
fortunes which attended the commencement of 


the war, and the death of Admiral Byng, &c. 
every thing was ready for conqueſt and glory: 
when this man forced himſelf into the fituatian 


of prime miniſter at the head of the Whig junto, 
which had juſt been the object of his ſatire and 
execration, the impetuoſity of his ſpirit ſuited 
the vehemence of the nation for war and con- 
queſt.— This vehemence, however, he ſays, he 
created. Let him try to create any thing ſimilar 
to this in a country village, and he will ſee, if 
poſſible, the vanity and folly of his pretenfi ons. 
A whole people is not to be moved, but by cir- 
cumſtances that affect the whole. A civil war 
may produce a Cromwell, but a Cromwell 
would not produce a civil war, The multitude 
do not judge of cauſes and effects; they looked 
up to the miniſtry as the oſtenſible cauſe of ſpc- 
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ceſsful meaſures, and even of the courage and 
conduct which executed them. Mr. Pitt thun- 


dered his own praiſes, whenever he announced 


the glory of the Britiſh arms. While the wiſeſt 


and braveſt commanders in the world were ex- 


ercifing their talents, exerting their courage, and 
every day ſending home expreſſes that ſet the 
country in a blaze of frantic joy, The council- 


a chamber, and the ſenate, echoed and re- echoed 


with the egotiſms and ſelf. ac ulation of a man, 
who was ſo drunk with conceit, that he ima» 
gined all the wiſdom, all the ability, and all the 
courage of the moſt glorious period in the Eng · 
liſh hiſtory, were only reflections and emana- 
tions from his own, The apprehenfions of the 
people fell in with theſe extravagant pretenfions ; 
they reaſoned in this manner; We purſue our 


enemies, and we beat them in every quarter of 


the globe, Mr. Pitt is the miniſter, and there- 
fore to him we owe all our proſperity, and all 
our glory.” Peace be to the manes of thoſe im- 


mortal heroes, who fought and died for a coun- 


try, which was meanly and ignorantly facrificing 
their glory at the ſhrine of a vain and ſelf. created 
idol. Ever flouriſhing may thoſe laurels bloom, 


which crown the braws of thoſe living heroes, 
2 who 


n 
who have joined modeſty to merit, and who, 
while their glory has been aſſumed by another, 
retired into their proper ſtation, with a pleaſure 
which he muſt ever be a ſtranger to: a conſei- 


7 ouſneſs of deſerving more than they enjoy. The 
| natural vanity of this man, and the ſucceſs of 
f our arms, which he ſaid was all owing to him, 
4 changed the face of affairs in the Whig miniſtry, 
i and from an oligarchy it became a tyranny, He 
1 threw off all his aſſociates, and ſet up for ſole 
8 | prime miniſter, 5. e. as matters then ſtood, for 
p fole monarch of England. When the late King 
* died, he looked upon, and ſpoke of the preſent, 
5 as a boy, to be taken by him in leading · ſtrings, 

” But the date of this meteor was at an end and 
i it was diſſipated, even when the gaping people 
10 expected to ſee it blaze with more glory chan 
a] ever. The young Monarch, who was expected 
* to be docile and tractable, as deputy to Mr. Pitt, 
I faw at once, that the peace and proſperity of his 
* government depended on the removal of this 
of man: He. tried him in the moſt boaſted of his 
8 * victues, his integrity, and found ir was nothing. 
d |} Theorator had been declaiming for yeats againſt 


n, af bribery and corruption, atid he retired with a 
= C 2 | ritle 
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title and a penſion. The fall of this man, like 
the fall of any evil ſpirit, could nat but have 
ſome troubleſome conſequences ; and he retained 
popularity enough to ſow diſcontent and diſſa- 


tisfaCtion among the people. 


IF be * Lord, who was ſuppoſed to ſue- 


ceed him in the office of prime miniſter, was of a 


totally oppoſite character. Lord Bute ſpent the 


earlieſt part of his life in the acquiſition of real 


and. univerſal knowledge. Philoſophy, and a 


taſte for the arts, temper and humanize the 
mind. The furious policy which animated Mr. 


Pitt to war, appeared to ſuch a man ſavage bar- 


bariſm, and a brilliant road to ruin. ; Conqueſts 
to a commercial ſtate are evils; and War, except 


in caſes of neceſſity, is 2 diſgrace to humanity. 


Theſe were ſentiments, however, not to be of- 
fered't to the people, becauſe they would not be 
'comprehended. They were to be moved only 
by their intereſt, and the increaſe of the national 
debt was made uſe of as a reaſon for concluding 
a peace with France. Mr. Pitt had bluſtered to 
the French in the ſtyle of Oliver Cromwell. 
The peace of Paris was made with temper, mo- 


deration, and Humanity; ſufficient reaſon for Mr. 
Pitt, 
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Pitt, and his adherents, to brand it with re- 


proach. The people were mad for conqueſts, 
and extending an empire, already too large, and 


too much divided, to be tolerably governed. 


Oppoſition began to acquire ſtrength, and form 


itſelf into a body. Every profligate and idle 
man looked up with terror at the philoſophic 
ſeverity of a nobleman, who would adviſe his 
ſovereign to employ men in his ſervice accord- 
ing to their merit, without regard to their con- 
nections, or the places in which they were born. 
Scotland had always, by the Whigs, lain under 
an interdict; and its union with England was of 
very little real advantage to the public. This 
unjuſt and cruel partiality was removed; and 
ſhoals of needy, hardy, and brave men, which 
a narrow policy had long attempted to ſtarve, 
now offered to ſerve the public: They were 
tried, found ſerviceable, intelligent, and faith- 
ful. Scotſmen were admitted into many of our 
employments. This wiſe, humane, and juſt 
meaſure, added ſtrength to the ſpirit of party, 
which had been forming againſt government, 
and produced ſome of the moſt extraordinary 
characters and events. Nothing was heard but 
clamours againſt Scotland; and the people were 


made 
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made to apprehend, thut the old Scottiſh forms 
of government were going to be introduced; 
that the whole land of England was to be di- 


vided among Scots Lairds, and the poor Eng- 
um to be reduced to vaſſalage. 
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ERE I ought to invoke ſome muſe of moſt 
extraordinary character: that which in- 
ſpired Ovid to ſing of transformation would miſ- 
lead me: and yet her Proteus is not of a more 
variegated or ſurpriſing production than Mr. 
W--k-s, With ſome talents, and ſome know- 
ledge, deſigned by nature to be uſeful under the 
direction of another, he ſet up for a genius, and 
a wit, With a perſon marked by nature with 
deformity, he gave himſelf out for a debauche, 
Emerged in profligacy and profaneneſs, he' 
aſſociated with ſaints, declamed againſt corrup- 
tion, and offered himſelf to lead a reformation 
of religion, government, and manners. We 
are all the children of accidents, W--k-s would 
have mouldered into his original inſignificancy, 
if this clamour about Scotſmen had not ariſen. 
He wrote, neceſſity compelled him ; his libels 
were imprudently taken notice of; and he 
mounted 
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mounted into patriotiſm on the ſhoulders of 
Scotſmen. I do not mean to purſue him thro! all 
his plans of hypocriſy, but only to ſhew the com- 
plexion of a party againſt government, by the cha- 
racer of him who was now become their leader. 
He will be ranked by poſterity among the War- 
becks and Simnels of former times. The muſe of 
Chorchill, if an infernal fury can be called one, 
and the rancorous, tho? futile, eſſays and para- 
graphs of W--k-s, inflamed the minds of the peo- 
ple, and ſeemed for a time to give vigour to the 
new party. All notions of good and evil were 
loſt : Profligacy was to reform - morality,” and 
anarchy good government. No time can obli- 
terate the ſcandal of this period, and no ſophi- 
ſtry can ſeparate the party from its repreſenta- 
tive. Quibbles about private character and pub- 
lic character will only dupe a thick-headed com- 
mon- council-man. W--k<s was ever turbulent, 
deſigning, and an enemy to good government; 
and his adherents were either fools, or of the 
ſame complexion. It is wonderful how all 
kinds of evil get ſtrength, and become formi- 
dable. This execrable party became dange- 
rous to ſuppreſs, and difficult to manage, till 
time, and an eppofition of intereſts, made the 

: leaders 
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leaders diſagree. But the ſpirit of faction had 
been ſpread through the empire, and it will re- 
quire a large ſhare of wiſdom and conduct in 
government to lay it. 
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Conſequences of Lord Bute's Ręſignation. 


T was very natural, when the buſtle of war 
and faction gave government any repoſe, that 

its attention ſhould be turned to the well order- 
ing and management of an empire that had been 
greatly extended and ſecured. The evils atten- 
dant on a ſpirit of conqueſt, and an extent of 
dominion in a commercial nation, were foreſeen 
by wiſe and able politicians, but it was in vain. 
The mad enthuſiaſm had been raiſed, and the 
people were not diſpoſed to recover from their 
intoxication. Mr. Grenville, a prudent, able, 
and well intending politician, was the miniſter 
at this very difficult and dangerous period. -He 
ſaw, that the proſperity and happineſs of the 
Engliſh nation muſt not be left to the chance of 
exciting a temporary frenzy, and a paſſion for 
war. That in thoſe days, when military glory 
was the Engliſh character, and they were rov- 
ing through Europe for ſcenes of blood, com- 
2 merce, 
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merce, the arts, and all the branches of uſefũl 
knowledge, were neglected; the nation in ge- 
neral was ſavage and miſerable; that now public 
objects were changed; and that the happineſs of 
all the people, in the ſecurity and improvement 
of trade, in the encouragement of the arts, and 
in the advacement of knowledge, were to take 
place of the glory and advantage of a ſew, in 
the purſuits of military aequiſitions. This wiſe 
man conſidered the ſtate of the revenue as the 
moſt important circumſtance. Lord Chatham 
had ſquandered millions in the acquiſition of 
falſe glory ; and his ſyſtem was, if he had any 
ſyſtem at all, to truſt, on every future exigence, 
to the chance of inſpiring the whole empire with 
a liberality anſwerable to the occaſion. This is 
the real ground of the diſpute with America. 
The Americans in the late war partook of the 
general intoxication and ſpirit of conqueſt, and 
contributed to the exigencies of the war. They 
therefore artfully enough ſaid, * Why ſhould it 
be doubted that we ſhould ever fail in future?“ 
The miniſter might have anſwered—* I hope no 
ſuch occaſion will ariſe.” It is an inſecure and 
dangerous policy to govern by the paſſions of the 
People: goveanment muſt have certain and per- 
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nent principles, or it can have no chance of ſta- 
bility and proſperity. Theſe Mr. Grenville 
aimed at in eſtabliſhing thoſe acts which would 
have ſecured to us a regular and certain reve- 
nue from America. The government, even 
then, had ſufficient reaſons for a jealouſy of the 
Americans, from the converſation of their agents, 
who commonly talked of their country as rifing 
faſt to independence, as forming political conſti- 
tutions very different from ours, and as continu- 
ing its connection for the purpoſe of draining us 


of our artificers, and other temporary conve- 


niencies. It was therefore politic and neceſſary, 
either to give up all connexion with America, 
and prevent emigrations thither, or to ſubject 
the whole empire to one form of government. 


Whether the ſtamp- act was the beſt ſtep towards 


this, or not, is a queſtion difficult to determine. 
I think it was not dictated by a policy ſufficiently 
refined, conſidering the ſubtlety of the people 
we had to do with. The clamour was ſucceſs- 
fully raiſed here, and the people were vociterous 
againſt what they called an attempt on their li- 
berty ; a word they do not underſtand, and a 
bleſſing, which, when they poſſeſs, they are 
willing to ſell to the higheſt bidder. It is a pity 

| their 
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their friend, Mr. Sawbridge, could not get them 
an opportunity of ſelling it once a year. The 


old mode of government by paſſion, and not by 


principle, once more prevailed: the minority, 
which now aſſumed more boldneſs, was dili- 
gently inflaming the people, and the miniſtry 
gave way. | 


My Lord R—k—h-m's adminiſtration was to 


ſettle all things ; and the jeſuitical ſubtlety of 


Burke was to be the inſtrument. Burke brought 
forward his metaphyſics refined, ſplit hairs, 
ſtrewed flowers, and rounded periods with great 
emolument to the youth of the Houſe. He was 


announced an orator ; but all wiſe men ſaw he 


had neither a head nor heart to have any confider- 
able ſhare in the government of a larg eempire. 
It is always the inclination of a coxcomb to at- 
tempt impoſſibilities: Burke, from the day of his 
maſter's elevation to this, has had the confidence 
to ſay, he can reconcile the declarotory act to 
what the Americans call their liberties. All the 
united ſophiſtry of his old friends the Jeſuits 
could not give this even plauſibility. He 
has fabricated ſpeeches with immenſe labour, 
ſpoken them for the amuſement of the idle, and 
printed 
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printed them with great care. He has partly 
ſucceeded ; he is always heard in the Houſe, as 
he ought to be heard, with knowledge, imagi- 
nation, and wit enough to make them laugh, 
and to amuſe them ; but deſtitute of that true 
genius, that ſolidity of judgment, that integrity 
and vuprightneſs, which would give him real 
weight and conſequence in the deliberations of an 
Engliſh Parliament. The R—k—h-m admini- 
ſtration was, like the genius of this man, frothy 
and deluding : it held out projects and preten- 
fions, and ſunk, like a bubble, from its own 
weakneſs. All diſplaced ſtateſmen become pa- 


triots: hence the addition to oppoſition from 


Lord R—k—h—m, Lord Sh-——ne, General 
C—way, Colonel B—re, and Mr. B—ke. 
The peculiar talents of the latter enable him to 
do miſchief, He has reading and imagination 
enough to deſcribe morality, virtue, and pa- 
triotiſm, in their moſt finiſhed colours, and- to 
delude the people by his profeſſions. His elo- 
quence, though defective in effential principles, 
for it never convinces the Houſe of Commons, 
never gains reſpect to the ſpeaker, or his cauſe, 
and never alarms his opponents, but goes off as 
an amuſing tale ; yet the art with which he has 
I» diſtributed 


LY 
diſtributed his ſpeeches among the people, has 
gained him ſome degree of credit with the ſu- 
perficial and unthinking. This ciroumſtance, 
concurting with a little ſelf-intereſt with the 
lower merchants of Briſtol, gained him, at the 
| 1 laſt eleckion, an honour, which the inhabi- 
Z rants in general are ſorry and afhamed to have 
XZ conferred. In the tumult of apprebenſions of 
3 loſs from an American war,—in the warmth of 
1 ignorant admiration of Burke's harrangues, the 
ſentiments of the wiſer, more ſubſtantial, and 
ſober citizens, were over- ruled, and Lord Clare 
was treated with an ingratitude, which every 
man of ſenſe in Briſtol regrets. Such changes 
were rung on the words liberty and trade, that 
his Lordſhip's genius and talents, which had 
been their admiration, and his ſervices to the in- 
habitants, which had been gratefully felt, were 
forgotten. But this is only a temporary frenzy. 
from which the people will ſoon recover. I 
mention this to ſhew how oppoſition has been 
formed, how it obtains any credit, and does any 
miſchief. 
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The ſtate of the King's councils, and of the 
miniſtry, was fluctuating, till the preſent admi- 
niſtratioo 
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niſtration was formed. The D— of Gn is 
a diſagreeable object of contemplation, and I 
would not mention him, if, by ſome ſtrange ca- 
price of fortune, he had not once taken the lead 
in the public bufineſs of this kingdom. The 
ſharp-pointed pen of Junius muſt have probed 


ſo deeply, that humanity would rather heal a 


wound that time and conviction can only cloſe. 


1 


err 


Dye preſent Adminiſtration. 


HE adminiſtration, which has for ſome 
years conducted the bufineſs of the Eng- 
liſh government, and, it is to be hoped, will 
do ſo for many years to come, was, and is, 
ſupported by the abilities of Lord Gower, Lord 
Sandwich, Lord G, Germaine, Lord North, 
&c. Adminiftration and oppoſition formed into 
regular and ſeparate parties, and the American 
meaſures were the ſubject of contention. Op- 
poſition hoped to delude the people by ſome dif- 
ficulties, with which American affairs were at- 
tended, into an opinion, that adminiſtration 
meant to ruin the empire. Their view was, 
to diſplace the King's miniſters, and to 
ſucceed them. Nothing can exceed, on ſome 
occaſions, the credulity of the people. Ad- 
miniſtration was ſupported by nine parts in 
ten of the nobility and gentry of large property 
in the kingdom : they were oppoſed by men, 
almoſt all of whom were needy, in debt, 
E and 
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and in difficulties ; yet the people believed theſe 
hungry patriots, who were in fact gaping at 
places, while they pretended to ſave a country 
which was going to be ruined by almoſt all the 
proprietors of it. This is a degree of phrenzy 
which cannot be ſuppoſed ; but it is marvellous, 
.and theretore to be credited by the ande. 

That HEE . been * disculties i in the 
management of colonies, is well known to all 
who are acquainted with hiſtory. It is alſo 
known, that colonies, in the very nature of them, 
haye implied ideas, which have placed the inha- 
bitants of them in an inferior ſtate to that of the 
mother- country: they have been ſettlements for 
poor diſbanded ſoldiers, for fugitives, and ſome- 
times for criminals. It never, therefore, was, 
or could be, the intention of the primitive ſtate, 
or mother country, to place them on the ſame 
footing of power and privilege with itſelf. The 
colonies of America were planted under peculiar 
circumſtances. Before a general toleration of 
religion, opinions and modes of worſhip were 
either the principle or practice of government, 
various ſects had ariſen, who, under a pretence 


of conſcience, claimed the liberty of libelling 
and 


1 

and overturning government, and forming ano- 
ther on the models of Geneva and Switzerland. 
Republics may be very proper forms of govem- 
ment, where the genius and diſpoſition of the 
people lead them to chuſe ſuch forms; but in 
England this has never been the caſe; the incli- 
nation of the people has ever been ſtrongly to- 
wands monarchy ; and all attempts on their an- 
tient form of government, in the end called out 
their indignation and reſentment. Theſe puri- 


tangs, anabaptiſts, and reformers, who were here 

| puniſhed for their ſedition and attempts to change 
the government, for that was the uſe they made 
.of the opportunities they.had to preach and pray, 
petitioned to go to America, and there to enjoy 


their own methods of ranting and railing, under 


certain conditions, which. were ſtipulated in 


charters, drawn up in the fame form and man- 
ner with the uſual charters of towns and cities, 


which are ever ſubject to the controul of parlia- 


ment, and the general laws of the land. This is 
the preciſe and only idea in- which the American 


charters can be juſtly and truly viewed, and they 


can poſſibly have no other force and authority. 


A fet of people, turbulent and ſeditious at home, 


under religious pretences aiming at the ſubver- 
E 2 ſion 
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ſion of government, inſtead of being extermi- 
nated, were pitied, as under the power of fana- 
- ticiſm : a country offered, in which the induſtry 
. of this people ought to be rendered uſeful, and 
their frenzy harmleſs ; their lives were forfeited 
from repeated and open treaſons, and it was 
mercy in government to ſettle and protect them, 
with a view of ſome advantage to the ſtate, 
while, from their crimes and fituation, they 
could not be put on a footing of privilege and 
liberty with the original ſtate. This is the ori- 
gin of the Engliſh colonies ; and theſe were the 
real principles on which they were firſt planted. 
The firſt ſettlers were. ſuffered to go there from 
a generous compaſhon of their deluſion. - I am 
not ſpeaking in favour of any degree of intole- 
rance prevailing at that time; but the puritans, 
anabaptiſts, &c. never ſued for liberty of con- 
ſcience ; they hated the idea; they contended 
for the ſubverſion of government, and for ſetting 
up their own commonwealth and forms of re- 
-ligious worſhip. When theſe people had cleared 
the ground a little, government increaſed their 
numbers by an annual clearing of the jails of 
highwaymen, footpads, &c. &c. &c. who ſoon 
made good ſaints, and worthy members of theſe 
chartered 
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chartered ſocieties. A variety of circumſtances 
tended to improve theſe plantations, and to ren- 
der them deſirable places of venture to men of 
broken fortunes, to mechanics, and tradeſmen 
out of employ. In this manner, affiſted by the 
mother country, they became rich and flouriſh- 
ing colonies ; all things in their original ſeemed 
to have been forgotten; and they were treated 


too like countries in alliance in their commerce 


with the primitive ſtate, till at laſt they became 
to think they were ſo. This falſe idea, which 
has been one of the ſources of the preſent rebel- 
lion, was propagated by their agents here ; and 
multitudes of the moſt uſeful and moſt induſtri- 
ous of the King's ſubjects were decoyed and ſent 
over, under promiſes of greater privileges, grea- 
ter liberty, and greater riches, than they could 
obtain at home. The general commerce of the 
empire was on ſo good a footing, that theſe 
things were overlooked : we ſuffered them to rob 
us of our induſtrious and working people, be- 
cauſe we imagined: our intereſts were mutual, 
and that we ſhould ſolely ſupply them with our 
manufactures, while they only meant to lay the 
train of independence at the expence of our ruin. 
This was the real and natural ſubject of conten- 

tion; 
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tion; but there is always an hypocriſy in poli- 
tics, as well as in private life; people ſeldom 
Fall out for the true reaſon they have for hating 
one another. The project of taxing the Ameris 
cans, for the purpoſes of a revenue, was partly 
atrial of their allegiance, and partly an attempt 
to reduce, under one form of government, an 
empire, which was inſenſibly dividing into many 
independent policies. The miniſtry proceeding 
on the- principles, that the good of the whole 
muſt over-rule the convenience of a part, and 
that an act of the Britiſh Parliament was a law 
to the whole empire. This had ever been ac- 
knowledged by all chartered communities, and 
their privileges had been often abridged, and 
taken away, without their even pretending, -that 
their charters had rendered them independent-of 
the law of the land. Here the controverſy 
opened; and the Americans and the patriots 
very artfully changed the ground, on which they 
ſtood, to that of a ſtate of nature, and they have 
ever fince argued from the rights of nature, in a 
ſuppoſed pure and juſt ſtate of mankind. The 
convicts, who are now working on the Thames, 
it is to be hoped, will merit, by their behaviour, 
more and more indulgence, and become more 
_ | and 
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and more uſeful to ſociety; but they. will hardly 
claim thoſe indulgencies as privileges of nature, 
and never argue with their benefactors on the 
principles of nature; they would have as much 


1 reaſon as the Americans, who, if they had not 


been delinquents againſt the ſtate, had never 


been colonies; they might have petitioned on the 


principles of humanity and policy, but could 
never argue on thoſe of right and nature, The 
queſtion. on taxation and repreſentation had here 
no place at all; and it appeared to be idle even 
to take notice of the pompous harrangues of a 


J cChacham and a Camden. Colonies and Britiſh 


ſubjects could not come under the ſame deſcrip- 


| J tion; they were nurſeries for thoſe ſubjects, and 
were to be cultivated and managed, as much as 
> poſſible, for the intereſt of thoſe who had plant- 
8 4 ed and protected them. Writers in favour of 


government have either not underſtood this mat- 
ter, or they have had a tenderneſs in ſpeaking 
out miſtaken tenderneſs for a people, whoſe creed 
is treaſon, whoſe principles are incompatible 
with the being of the Engliſh conſtitution, and 
whoſe libels, acta of aſſembly, and congreſs, 


abound with the moſt virulent and indecent 


abuſe of our amiable and excellent fovereign. 
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Is it cruel, or ſevere, to trace to their origin, in 
crimes which deſerved hanging, ſocieties, who, 
in their public capacity, and in return for their 
exiſtence and proſperity, call mercy, injuſtice ; 
law, tyranny ; and an Engliſh King, adorned 


with every public and private virtue, a bloody- 


minded tyrant ? This ground ſhould never have 
been quitted in a controverſy with the Ameri- 
cans ; a ſtate of nature 1s an imaginary one ; the 
original colonies of America had been a ſtate of 
ſociety, had become criminals againſt that ſo- 
ciety ; and, by a wiſe and merciful policy, in- 
ſtead of being exterminated, had been placed in 
a ſtate but little inferior to dutiful and good 
ſubjects, in a way to become ſuch, or to be 
of ſervice to the ſtate, Hence the indiſtinct 
but juſt idea which has ever prevailed, that the 


Americans are our ſubjects, and that they ought 


in every thing to ſubmit to the regular laws of 
our Parliament, The matter ſtanding thus : 
the only error committed by government has 
been owing to lenity, and a wiſh to obtain, by 
ſecret-policy, what was a clear right, and ought 
to be inſiſted upon as ſuch. The ſtamp act, and 
the repeal of it, the ridiculous declaratory act, 
aſſerted a power never to be exerted, were the 
effect of fluctuating and unmanly councils, The 

right 
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right of government over America was aſſumed, f 
when the principal members of the preſent mi- 
niſtry came into power: they underſtood the 
principles on which they proceeded, but they 
| 4 © paid too much regard to the clamour of oppoſi- 
tion, and could not imagine the views of the 
Americans were ſo violent and factious: they 
therefore proceeded from too much caution, and, 
co ſave a little blood, made it neceſſary to ſhed 
1 I more. The motive was amiable, and will be 
Y commended, even while we lament its conſe- 
3 e 


= The — revettion cannot find a parallel in 
the annalsof mankind: the progreſſions of the Ger- 
J 3 anic body into ſo many petty principalities evince 
how requiſite a vigour of government muſt be to 
| Epreſerve a large dependant country, remote from 
5 the ſupreme legiſlature. Forms of adminiſtra- 
WS tion muſt be adapted with an eye to the genius 
of the people. Germany was formerly ſub- 
I ject to the French monarchy : a relaxation of 
A eovernment, ſubſequent to the reign of Charle- 
Wagre, united with the imbecility and weak- 
E neſs of his ſucceſſors : the pliant humour which 
ey diſcovered in granting all their demands 
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aſſerting their rights; they only undermined the 
growing power of the encroaching ſubjeR ; 
their ſtrides to independance were as rapid as 
they found government feeble, and without 
ſpirit. Robertſon, in the introduction to his 
elegant and admirable hiſtory of Charles the 
Fifth, juſtly obſerves, chat the unappy ef- 
fects of this fatal error in policy was quickly 4 
felt. The ſame conſequences would reſult in 


America, if the judicious vgour of adminiſtra | 1 


tion had not curbed that ſpirit of rebellion and 
independancy. Eyery petty colony would have 
aſſumed a partial juriſdiction. America would 
have mouldered into many inſignificant prineipa · 


The King of Prafiia, that able politician, in his Rx 


men du Prince de Mackiavel, ſpeaking of the policy of be 


Romans, in their war againſt Antiochus aud Phiiip, ſay» 
« Though they might have avoided the one, and prevented | f 
« the other, by temporary expedients, yet they judged bet- - 
« ter, and never acted according to the confined maxims of 1 
modern politiciang, that we ought to truſt to time for- 
« what is to come, and make the beſt of the preſent. I 
« ſay again, that preſent inconvenience ought never to b 
© ſubmitted to merely to prevent a war; for the war, in · 

« ſtead of being entirely averted, will only be deferred, 
© and fall ſo much the heavier at laſt.” 
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lities. That elegant hiſtorian, Robertſon, * 


marks, that the ideas of order and politioal 
« Unity, Which had formed the various pro- 
« yinces of Germany into one body, were 
« entirely loſt, he adds, and ſociety muſt 
tc have diſſolved, if the forms of feudal ſubor- 
* dination had not preſerved ſuch an appear- 
* ance of connexion and dependance among the 
various members of the community, as-pre- 
« ſerved it from falling to pieces.” If our 
gracious King had only retained in America, 
like the head of the Germanic body, title with- 
out prerogative, the interior policy muſt be ſub- 
ject to violent diſſentions, and all external exer- 
tions feeble and irregular ; as allies, as confe- 
derates, they could never act, We ſhould re- 
member our juſt ſuperiority, and they would be 
jealous of our arms ; from a form of goverment 
ſo ill compacted, mutual diſtruſt is inevitable, 
They muſt ſuffer all the ſeverities of diſunion, 
and fall at laſt a prey to ſome invader. This 
may be clearly illuſtrated from the ſituation of 
Italy under the Emperor Juſtinian, or rather his 
exarch, Longinus. Every town, or ity, had 
5 1ts ſeparate ruler, inſtead of the former man- 
6 ner of being ſubject to one governor, appointed 
| F 2 1 


4 tated and haſtened exceedingly the ruin of 


“ making themſelves maſters of Italy,” 
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1. by the emperor. This new innovation facili- 


cc Italy, as it gave the Lombards an occafion of 
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4. Why didſt thou chuſe that curſed fig 
Y Hypocriſy, to ſet up in ? 


0. Becauſe it is a thriving calling, | 
4 The only faints-bell that rings all in. 
It is a gift, not only able „ 
To domineer among the rabble, Bet 
But, by the laws, impowr'd to rout ; 
It ſerves the great ones that are out. 


1 whether religious, moral, or 
; civil, is actuated by the ſame views: it is 
the' ſacred cloak that covers every vice; it is the 

affectation 
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offectation of virtue; and, when once the poiſon 
has ſpread, there is no antidote to eradicate it ; 
it 15 a popular and plauſible pretence to ingra- 
tiate with the people: a uniform adherence te 
political hypocriſy, if the hypocrite is endowed 
with diſcernment, is always dangerous to the 
peace and tranquility of the ſtate, Rouſſeau ad- 
mirably obſerves, © that the converſion of a Car- 
touche might reaſonably have been attempted ; 
but a wiſe man would never undertake to con- 
vert a Cromwell. Clodius wore this cloak, 
when he facrificed the habitation of the virtuous 
Cicero to liberty: Cromwell wore it when he 
overturned the conſtitution, and erected the 
higheſt ſpecies of tyranny on its ruin, 


The Americans have gone deeper than oppo- 
fition in their hypocriſy ; they have propoſed 
plans of conciliation to dupe the oppoſition ; it 
was ſeized held of, and made a ground of com- 
plaint; the Americans duped the minority by 

the offer, and the minority wifhed to dupe the 
King, by pretending to believe the colonies fin- 
cere in their profeſſions. Impelled by their ar- 
dour for place and power, they declared them- 
ſelves the friends of the Americans, on the plau - 


ole 
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fible pretences of juſtice and conciliation : thus, 
as heads of the new plan, they imagined they 
mould flide into power; but our gracious ſove- 
reign was not to be caught; by what he knew 
on one fide was only pretence, and, on the other, 
ſelf-intereſt, Thus have they been ſtriving who 
ſhould over-reach the other ; and, if government 
had fell into the ſnare, it would have gone near 
to have plunged this kingdom into ruin and dif- 
grace: but ſtill the minority reſerved to them- 


3 felves a power of purſuing the very meaſures 


they have condemned with ſuch acrimony, under 
the wing of the declaratory act, and the act of 
navigation. Thus they aſſume the ſemblance of 
virtues with fo little diſguiſe, that a man, who 


A has the leaſt ſpark of intelligence, ſees through 
| 1 the deluſion. All hypocrites loſe the end pro- 


poſed by being hypocrites: hypocriſy is the 
common habit of ſectaries, reformers, and pa- 


triots. The Americans, from their religious 
principles, and from political prejudices, are 


enemies to the Engliſh government; and their 
agents and friends here, openly talked of their 
views of independance, and univerſal empire, 
long before they committed real acts of rebel - 
lion: they were united to the ſectaries here, but 

2 they 
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they have admitted into their compact, or ra- 
cher they have taken for leaders, men, whom 
they wiſh to uſe as tools, but who actually 
make them ſuch, Lord R—k—h—m, the Duke 


of G— n, Lord Sh—b—ne, &c. &c. &c. and 


can thoſe idiots in politics think, that their pre- 
tended patrons, who. have either immenſe eſtates, 


and are covetous. of more, or are needy from ex- 


travagance, and want to repair their fortunes, 
mean to act upon principles which would anni- 
hilate their honours and eſtates? or can theſe 
leaders have any cordial regard for a people, 
whoſe principles they hold in contempt, and 
whoſe language they never aſſume, but to de- 
ceive. This, however, is the preſent ſtate of 
patriotiſm; it is one continued hypocritical 
farce. The Americans aim at independance; 
an idea deteſtable to the patriots here; and yet 
they acknowledge the patriots as their leaders 
here, and accommodate their language to theirs 


in the declarations and petitions. The ſe&taries 
here, who are true to their old principles, have 


the ſame inclinations, but their ferocity has been 
tempered by their avarice. Tell it not in Gath, 
that that great judge of hypocrites, Sir Robert 
Walpole, ſhould judge 15001. per ann. a 
bribe 
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bribe for the whole body of diſſenters. So it ls, 
however, and it has ſerved to keep them in good 
order. Some few have ſtrayed: 15,901. more 
would ſecure the whole party : it may be with 
ſuch a view : if that be the eaſe, they are more 
allied to their patrons than I was aware of. The 
antients paid divine honours to diſcord as an in- 
fernal goddeſs ! I never underſtood their reaſons, 
till I viewed the jarring intereſts of the patriots, 
their adherents, and the rebels in Ametica. Sa- 


® cred goddeſs | let me add one votive prayer to 
thy divinity ! Confound theſe enemies to our 


antient conſtitution; throw over them that miſt 


X which gives them imagined ſecutity ; let them 


ſee their miſtakes, only when juſtice is ready to 


It was natural to imagine, that the emigra- 


a tion to America would have cleared England of 
iss internal enemies; and that the true genuine 


principles of the conſtitution would have had 
their effects, without interruption ; but the in- 
tereſt and property of the rich reformers became 
at war with their independant ſpirit ; the ſacri- 
fice was too important ; the allurements of riches, 
and all the conveniencies of life, were too 

G tempting 
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tempting to be ſqandered for the diſtant poſſeſſion 
of an imaginary enjoyment ; the expectation of 
many beinp diſappointed, enlarged the number ; 
every oppoſition has recourſe to the old pretence 
of reforming the ſtate, till they poſſeſſed a ſhare 
of power, and then the ſtate ſtands in no fur- 


ther need of reformation : eorruption is no lon- 


ger the theme, and they adopt the ſame meaſures 


they ſo lately condemned. This might be illuſ. 


trated by the hiſtory of every oppoſition to the 
regular adminiſtration ſince the Revolution, 
There are ſcarce two members, whoſe princi- 
ples are the ſame; if they ſeparate, they dwin- 
dle into ſtill greater obſcurity : for ſhame! to be 
united only as a banditti from motives of policy, 
and not of conviction, in the great cauſe you 
pretend to be engaged in, Illiberal proceedings 


May time throw her veil over your actions, and 


when ſhe relates the annals of your age, may 
ſhe cloud that hypocriſy which would damn you 


to poſterity. 

Reflect a moment on the | real character of the 
Engliſh nation: their hearts are naturally loyal; 
their attachment to their King ſeems to be 

2 | coceval 
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coceval with himſelf. That violent ſpirit of op- 
poſition may date itſelf from the diffuſion of 
luxury : patriotiſm 1s the pretence, and pewer 
the end: power and place, is the hands of ſuch 
principles, become the means of riches ; power 
and place, under the auſpices of men of honour, 
become the guardians of law and national feli- 
city. If men of birth, in open violation of that 
allegiance they owe their King, that duty they 
owe their country, oppoſe meaſures that lead to 


every thing valuable to either, ſimply in the 
1 ſhameful expectation, that the plunder of the 
4 | public may patch their diſſipated fortunes, that 
9 | their admiſſion into power may ſupply them with 
1 the means of luxury and ſplendor, their pretences 
Fought to be dragged to light, and their hypo- 
Je gta 
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C H* A P. VII. 


The National Dai. 


"HIS perhaps, is the moſt i been ſubject 
a political writer can direct his attention to 
and it is by much the moſt difficult, All out 
pamphleteers, howeyer, have turned their 
thoughts to it, and written abſolutely without 
ideas, I have read with eagerneſs eyery tract which 


had any relation to the national debt, in hopes ” © 
of getting ſome information about it, but haue 


been always diſappointed ; every mechanic in 
the kingdom knows as much as all our preſent 
Political arithmeticians. That the debt amounts 


to above one hundred millions, and that one WP” 


hundred millions is an enormous ſum ; but whe- 

ther ſums of money funded by government, and 
bearing the name of debt, has any of the uſual 
properties of a debt, and includes the common 
ideas of obligation to pay, and danger to the 
the debtor ; or whether ſums raiſed by the pub- 
lic on itſelf, is only an anticipation of its proper and 
neceſſary 
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neceſſary contributions for its own preſervation 
and ſupport, funded in ſych a manner, as to be 
of greater emolument and conyenience to the 
public, than it” could have been any other way, 
can come under the deſcription of a debt from 
one individual to another, is a queſtion entirely 
1 new, at leaſt as far as I know, The peace and 
1 proſperity of this country is very much intereſted 
in this matter; and I hope I ſhall not be conſi- 
dered as deſerving ill from my fellow citizens, 
if I lay before them thoſe thoughts on the ſub- 
jet which an attentive conſideration has ſug- 


IX geſted, and which has given me pleaſure, while 
x others have been alarmed, and enabled me to 
bear the clamours and predictions of diſap- 
| F pointed and factious Writers, v with perfect indif- 
þ [ | N ference and contempt. 


I will not trace this matter in the little minute 
manner of an office-clerk : I will not quarrel 
with any plodding petty genius about a million 
or two of money; the Catalines of faction may 
find it requiſite for their intentions to ſtate it 
much beyond the truth ; my principle derives 
its advantage on the very ſame ground on which 
they ſtand. The very reaſons which they make 

ſub- 


1 
ſubſervient to their deſign of alarming their fel- 


low citizens 1 will uſe to calm their apprehen- 
ſions, 


If we attend to the progreſs of commercial 
ſocieties from toil and induſtry to eaſe, to wealth, 
luxury, and politeneſs, to the encouragement of 
the arts, ſciences, and the diffufion of univerſal 
proſperity and happineſs, we ſhall find, that 
theſe ends haye been obtained moſtly by the 
means of the depoſits, called properly funds, fe- 


cured by the faith of government, but ſtyled 


very improperly a national debt, becauſe no 
greater evil could happen to the public than the 
payment of it ; for the very inſtrument of trade, 
commerce, public eaſe, proſperity and happi- 


neſs, would be taken away; and, what may 


ſeem a paradox, we ſhould be reduced to the 
neceſſity: of making haſte to get into debt, in 
order to recover our trade, our proſperity, and 
our happineſs, I need not lay before my reader 
any facts which may illuſtrate this ſubject, a 
moment's conſideration will convince him, that 
the common ideas of the funds are all falſe, and 
all owing to the denomination given them of 
debt ; a debt which never muſt be paid, while 

: we 
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we have trade, arts, ſciences to uſe them as 
funds, and pecuniary reſervoirs, without which 
= our circulation could neyer be anſwerable to our 
f 7 * many and infinite occaſions. This will be 
Þ clearer, if we recollect how thoſe funds were 
"IF formed ; they had not one circumſtance in com- 
mon with a debt; a debt is a ſum due from one 
man to another, which he is obliged to pay; 
3 the funds are formed by ſums advanced by in- 
| 4 1 dividuals of the community, from the over-flow- 
0 3 ings of that wealth which they had gained under 
its protection, with a view to ſerve it in ſome 
| A difficulty, and to advance its proſperity, Every 
man will ſee, that this method of raiſing money 
Nis much preferable to any other in a commercial 
* ate. Eighteen or twenty millions a year could 
I vot have been advanced by the landed property 
of England; it was a trifle as it was raiſed; it 
1 was the produce of commerce; it was not 
WS wealth till it was accepted by government, and 
funded for the benefit of thoſe who advanced it. 


I TI make theſe obſervations with a view to that 
YZ general apprehenſion and terror which is now 
2 and then excited in the public, either by the ig- 
norant enthutiaſm, or the Infidiouy, Knavery of - 
ſome 
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ſome political writers, Dr. Price, and ſome 
others, who are the tools of a difappointed fac- 


tion, are now and then inſtigated to ring the 


alarum on the national debt. Theſe people may 
poſſibly imagine, becauſe they. can ſum up this 
debt, and calculate the method in which it has 
been accumulated, by intereſt, annuities, &c. 
that they ſee into the political effects of the 
funds. Let every cool and impartial man read 
Price's pamphlet, and. produce one fingle idea 
out of it, which the meaneſt clerk in office will 
not expreſs : all that can be learned from it is, 
that the national debt amounts to ſuch a ſum, 
the intereſt to ſuch a ſum, and the circulating 
caſh to ſuch a ſum. In every article of which he 
has committed miſtakes, which would diſgrace 
a boy whoſe buſineſs was cyphering, but this is 
not material, except to his reputation. The 
ſale of his pamphlet, and the name he has ac- 


quired by it, have been owing to the ſame 


cauſes which have elevated Whitfield, Weſtley, 


| Romaine, &. to their reputation. There is a 


natural tendency in the people to love what 
alarms them to exceſs, and there is no ſubject on 
which they are ſooner affected than their money. 
Whitfield uſed to exclaim to his followers, 

“ You 
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e You are all ſinking to hell: its flames are hiſ- 


ſing round you, &c. The people followed him 
in millions, while they neglected intelligent and 
rational preachers, who calmly taught them 
their duty, and pointed out the road to happi- 
neſs. This methodiſm is now transfuſed into 
politics; and the man who exclaims the loudeſt, 
and with the moſt plauſibility, that the nation is 
ruined and undone, is the beſt political writer, 
It is vain in both caſes that facts contradict the 
effuſions of enthuſiaſts : Whitefield's followers 
ſaw and felt every hour, that they were not 
ſcorched with flames, and ſcratched by devils, 
and yet they flocked in thouſands to hear the 
man ſay, what the leaſt refleCtion, if they had been 
capable of any, would have convinced them was 
a falſhood. Every thing in England has for 
many years indicated a growing trade, and a 
tendency to an increaſe of every kind of wealth, 
and every ſpecies of knowledge and happineſs. 
The people cannot avoid feeling this ; and yet 
they have ever turned the moſt eager attention 
to any ranting ſcribbler, who has infidiouſly 
told them, that they were in the high road to pover- 


ty, diſhonour, and deſtruction. What can be done 
85 H with 
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with ſuch people? How are their eyes tobe opened, 
when they ſeem determined not to ſee ? How can 
their judgments be appealed to, when they ap- 
pear never to exerciſe them ? And how can they 
be perſuaded not to be alarmed, when they 
ſeem to have the greateſt delight in being 
alarmed ? The fears of the people have of late 
been very artfully and ſucceſsfully plaid upon, 
to anſwer the deſigns of the diſappointed mino- 
rity. The oppoſition, formed out of thoſe who 
had been diſappointed in their views of getting 
into office, and who have been diſmifſed from 
lucrative places in the reign of his preſent ma- 
jeſty, left no expedient untried to diſtreſs thoſe 
who were in power. 


The meaſures which have been lately purſued 

with regard to America, like all national exer- 
tions, were ſure to be attended with inconveni- 
encies to the trade and intereſt of this country. 
The confideration of this, and a natural reluc- 
tance to proceed to ſeverities, till every mode of 
conciliation had been ſpurned with ſupercilious 
haughtineſs, were the reaſons of that delay, and 
that mildneſs in our proceedings, which have 
been fince infamouſly aſcribed to weakneſs and 
Ignorance, 


1 

ignorance. The ſame people have declaimed 
againſt a civil war, as the moſt calamitous of 
evils, and to be avoided on any honourable 
terms, which they could make with the rebels. 
They declaimed againſt the mildneſs and cau- 
tion with which it was attempted to be avoided, 
and accuſed the King and his miniſters of igno- 
rance and folly, for not making it more ſangui- 
nary and more cruel, 


Their attempts to diſtreſs government were 
firſt made by alarming the public on account of 
trade : their declamations on this topic had ſome 
attention, becauſe the people love to hear they 
are ruined : but this delufion would be too 
tranſitory to anſwer their purpoſe ; for our trade 
perverſely increaſed, and rebellion ſeemed to 
bring us proſperity and wealth, Theſe circum- 
ſtances were ſo palpable, that the moſt ignorant 
of the people could not avoid ſeeing them : they 
would therefore have been hopeleſs, but for 
their old reſource, the national debt ; on which 
they knew the people had hardly any ideas, and 
on that account might be more eaſily alarmed. 
Rumours were propagated of a public bank- 


ruptcy, and people were employed to ſuggeſt 
H 2 the 
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the moſt diſmal conſequences from the national 
debt. At laſt, Lord S-—b-—e inſtigated a 
gloomy and vifionary enthufiaſt, whom he knew 
to be half frantic himſelf on the ſubject, to com- 
municate his apprehenſions to the people. Dr. 
Price, from a long and laborious application to 
figures, had found out ſome errors in the inte- 
reſted calculations of ſeveral of our ſocieties for 
annuities and reverſionary payments: this gained 
him ſome credit. 
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Lord $S—-b—e artfully ſaw, that this man 
might be made ſubſervient to his views; that ge | 
would be attended to in the city; he was ac- 
cordingly put on manufacturing a pamphlet, fu- 

2 tile, viſionary, and replete with the moſt unna- 1 
tural aſſertions. The pamphlet had a rapid ſale; 7 
the people wondered why, or wherefore ; wri- 3 
ters anſwered it, but were not attended to, be- 4 
cauſe they had overlooked the real reaſon of its 
ſale: the body of the pamphlet conſiſted of trite, 

ill written definitions and obſervations on reli 
gious, moral, and civil liberty, on which a Ci- 


cero might have wrote without being read. 
Theſe were the parts, however, which the wri- 
ters for adminiſtration attacked. The people 

paid 
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paid no attention to ſuch diſquiſitions; they 


talked of gothing, they thought of nothing, but 
being ruined by the national debt. Price had 
ſet down millions in figures, and the people 
dreamed of bailiffs ſeizing poor Britannia by the 
throat, and carrying her to a ſpunging-houſe : 
this gave great comfort and ſpirits to the deſpair- 
ing minority, and every fineſſe was made uſe of 
to make advantage of this diſpofition of the com- 
mon people. This delirium 1s now over ; but 
yet it may be revived while the public have falſe 
ideas. which enthuſiaſts and impoſtors work 
upon ; and my principal view 1n troubling the 
the public, is to diſſolve this charm, and to put 
it out of the power of deſigning men to injure, 
and at laſt deſtroy them, by perſuading them at 
firſt, that they are deſtroyed: 


There is no ſecurity, no confidence, no eaſe 
in a ſtate of ignorance ; thoſe who underſtand 
the nature of funds, and the peculiar circulation 
which they produce, conſider them as a bleſſing, 
not as an evil ; and they ſee, that, inſtead of over- 
whelming us, they ſupport and render us proſpe- 
rous : they have created a ſpecies of additional 
property, inferior to nothing but land, and 
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to exiſt as long as our trade and conſtitu. 
tion; they have encreaſed our circulation 
by paper, which has almoſt every advantage 
of gold, and many befide ; the quibbles of its 
being of no value 1s childiſh, becauſe gold, as 
a coin, is of none, but as it repreſents property ; a 
currency, whether of paper, or of metal, that 
does not repreſent property, will have but a li- 
mited circulation, and will be diſcovered in ſome 
time to be of no value. We find this in all ex- 
pedients of ſharpers, who iſſue draughts without 
property, which deceive only for a ſhort time; 
the papers of men of real property and credit 
will circuiate while that property and that cre- 
dit laſts, It is exactly the ſame with a nation, 
who finds its convenience in paper rather than 
metal ; while that nation has induſtry, trade, and 
commerce, enough to produce riches and credit, 
ſo long will its coin, or paper, be of uſe and 
value. \ 


1 
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Of the Neceſſity and Expediency, of ſuppreſſing the 


American Rebellion. 


H1S ſubje& has been amply diſcuſſed, 
though not exhauſted, While men con- 
tinue to maintain different and oppoſite opinions, 
and while thoſe opinions are the means of dif- 
cord and diſſention, truth has not made its way 
into the minds of the people. I have already 
obſerved, that there has long been in this coun- 
try, a party, conſiſting of ſome men of fortune 
and abilities, but moſtly of perſons who poſſeſs 
neither, who have had an intereſt in obſcuring 
or ſuppreſſing the truth. Theſe men have called 


| themſelves by the ſacred names of patriots, and 


lovers of their country, and ſome of them have 
been credited in their pretenfions againſt every 
degree of probability. Beſides the endeavours 
of theſe men, truth has had other and more for- 
midable circumſtances to ſtruggle with : the 
trade and commerce of this country are the great 


means 
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means of its proſperity and happineſs : theſe had 
lately been centering more and more in Ame. 
rica: a general diſpoſition prevailed to encou- 
rage the evident tendency of things to confine 
our commeree moſtly to our own dominions ; in 
us it was owing to a generous and commendable 
partiality : we wiſhed a reciprocation of good 
offices through the ſeveral parts of his Majeſty's 
dominione ; we held the Americans in a nearer 
relation to us than the reſt of mankind ; we ſaw 
them gradually putting on an Engliſh appear- 
ance, and felt a greater alacrity in ſharing with 
them, than with others, the advantages which 
had reſulted from our valour and good fortune. 
This the Americans ſaw, with the malignity 
with which a negro uſually beholds the bene- 
ficence of a maſter. Their object was inde- 
pendence, as that of the negro 1s freedom, how- 
ever unjuſt to the intereſt and property of his 
maſter ; goodneſs to men who have been” re- 
deemed from death by ſervitude or flavery, is 
. Poiſon, and has not the effect of producing gra- 
titude in one inſtance out of a thouſand. This 
is the reaſon why all the trouble and expence 
we have been at with the Americans has been 
thrown away, and never produced a ſentiment 
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of acknowledgment and gratitüde. If the co- 
lonies, like the leeward iſlands, had been peg- 
pled by voluntary adyenturers, and not by cri- 
minals and convicts, our benefits would not 
have found the ſoil ſo ungrateful : the ſame ho- 
nour, the ſame liberality, the fame regard to our 
antient and noble conſtitution, would have been 
found in the colonies, as in the genuine ſons of 
England; whereas the Americans have ever 
hated thoſe laws, and that conſtitution, which 
their forefathers had attempted in vain to deſtroy; 


and againſt which their lives had been actually 


2X forfeited by their repeated treaſons. This is the 
XZ reaſon that all benefits are thrown away on the 
Americans; and what is worſe, they not only 


ail of producing that gratitude, and that at- 
tachment to the parent ſtate, which might 
X have been expected, but they have ſpurned at 


their benefactors, and aimed at the deſtruction 
of that very ſtate, which gave them exiſtence 
and power. I muſt not be underſtood as 
making this charge general againſt all thoſe who 
now inhabit the colonies. — I mean, by A- 
mericans, the genuine deſcendants of thoſe 
who firſt planted the northern colonies, thoſe 
who have lately gone over (excepting ſome in- 
I habitants 
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habitants of Newgate) have Engliſh principles, 
and Engliſh affections; and, from the firſt at- 
tempt to give regular and permanent laws to 
America, they have been loyal and friendly to 
government. Since the rebellion has broken 
out, they have been obliged to ſilence, as their 
lives were endangered by the violence of fac- 
tion: but on the encreafing ſucceſſes of our 
troops, and on a certainty of protection, we 
ſhall ſee them flock in numbers to the Engliſh 
ſtandard. 


As every public and private act of the Ame- 
ricans have for many years had in view, a total 
independance on the Engliſh government, and 
as we have been well aſſured, that they wiſhed 
only a connection with us a little longer, on 
principles of meer convenience to themſelves, 
and even to facilitate their views at our expence, 
it was either the effect of wiſdom in our coun- * | 
cils, or it was one of thoſe lucky determinations | 
which are referred to Providence, that we 

ſhould at this time attempt to reduce them to 
the ſtate of colonial ſubjects, 


When 
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When they firſt reſiſted our authority, the 

public was juſtly alarmed at the fize and venom 
of that ſerpent which we had heedleſsly cheriſh- 
ed in our boſom. Some under the influence of 
unmanly terror, or to anſwer their own views, 
propoſed, that we ſhould in appearance ſave the 
honour of the nation, by announcing the decla- 
ratory law; but in fact to give it up, by com- 
plying with the requiſition of the Americans of 
an independent legiſlation. Dean Tucker pro- 
& poſed, that we ſhould quit the Americans as un- 
= worthy of any connection with us, and then en- 
| 4 ter into a commercial alliance with them. I 
= hope Dean Tucker knows more of the diſpoſi- 
= tions of men, than to imagine men are to be 
brought to reaſon by contempt ; they may by 
4 fear. The King has wiſely choſen the only me- 
tod by which it is poſſible to recover America. 
We were not aware here of the principles and 
= views of that people, and we did not foreſee that 
America meant to riſe a great empire out of the 
aſhes of its parent, 


Mo 


War is an evil to be avoided by all poſfible 
means, and nothing can have exceeded the re- 
 Juctance with which the ſword has been now 
1 2 drawn. 


4 „ 
drawn. The very exiſtence of this empire was 
at ſtake. A great republic was forming on its 
very bafis ; and nothing leſs than its total de- 
ſtruction muſt have been the conſequence of its 
growth and maturity. Some men will ſay, no 
harm would have enſued, if greater liberty had 
been enjoyed. Let theſe men betake themſelves 
to Venice, and contemplate the gloomy ſeverity 
of that republic: let them read in the counte- 
nances of all the people, the conſtant expreſſions 
of terror and diſmay: let them paſs over to Swit- 


zerland and Geneva, from whence our modern 


republicans take their idea, where he will ſee 
barrenneſs, ferocity, poverty, and all the evils 
that attend a ſtate of equality, where every noble 
quality lays "dormant with reaping of thoſe 
imagined advantages ſo much boaſted of : let 
him come over to Holland, where trade and 
commerce muſt ſoften the ſeverity of their man- 
ners, but where the inconveniencies and evils of 
republicaniſm are felt, and obvious to every ob- 
ſerver ; where every thing moves li ke clock- 
work, and almoſt all perſonal and public liberty 
is loſt : let him then view the conſtitution of 
England, eſtabliſhed on principles that leave the 


people free, while it cally provides for 


their 
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their ſeeurity and happineſs; they are guarded 
from arbitrary power by a proper ſhare of influ- 
ence in the government; they are preſerved from 
the licentiouſneſs of anarchy, or the ſeverity and 
gloom of republicaniſm, by a regulated and ju- 
dicious monarchy. Induſtry and genius may ex- 
ert themſelves; wealth may diffuſe its bleſſings 
to the loweſt claſſes ; riches, rank and honours, 
are held out as rewards to merit, to ſtimulate 
that emulation, which is the ſource of every thing 
great and honourable in ſociety. Happy 
under ſuch a conſtitution, would it not be 
folly, treaſon, and impiety, to ſacrifice thoſe 
inimitable advantages to the dreams of enthu- 


flaſts, or the projects of American rebels? In- 
| 4 | dependent republics could not have been formed 
* America, by our colonies, and by emigrants 
from this country, without deſtroying this con- 
ſtitution. Self. preſervation, therefore, would 


require the ſuppreſſion of the American rebellion ; 


4 | ſelf-preſervation is the firſt law of nature ; ſtates, 
as well as individuals, are influenced by this 


principle, and exiſt by it. If the conſtitution of 
England had not the excellence it has when com- 
pared to others ; if it were inferior to the pro- 


Ty jected republic of the Americans, the defenders 


of it would have a right to perſevere in it at the 
hazard 


[ 6 1 
hazard of their projects, and to ſacrifice their 
ſchemes to a ſtate already exiſting, and produ- 
cing happineſs much to the ſatisfaction of thoſe 
who are the members of it. If the Americans 
were thus projecting a republic, which in its 
progreſs would not only interfere with, but de- 
ſtroy the Engliſh monarchy, it muſt create a ne- 
ceſſity to prevent the evil, even by deſtroying the 
Americans, and their projects. This was the 
fact, and this was the real, though not apparent 
ground of the proceedings againſt the colonies, 


Evils are never perceived by common under- 
ſtandings in their firſt ſtate ; but when grown ü 


to a certain degree, they ſtrike every eye. In 


the firſt ſtruggle of the Americans, their preten- 


fions hardly appeared, and people were much 


diſpoſed to be duped by their hypocriſy ; but 
now they have a congreſs, an aſſumed ſupreme | g % 
power, declared independent of the King, with 3% 


a form of government totally different from that 
of England, and inconſiſtent with its exiſtence ; 


the maſk thrown off, and avowing a hatred to 


this country, its cuſtoms, and its laws : it re- 
quires no deep ſhare of divination to diſcover its 
enormity, and that enormity ought to rouze every 
true-born Engliſhman, Diſputes about inſigni- 
ficant 
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ficant forme, and trifling taxes, are now idle; 

and when the fiend has uncaſed his countenance, 

we ſee he muſt be corrected. Is there an Eng- 

liſhman ſo loſt to all thoſe glorious principles 

which have animated our anceſtors, which in- 

duced them to form and eſtabliſh our conſtitution 

at the expence of their blood, as to ſee that con- 
ſtitution derided, its very foundation aimed at, 

by wretches who owe their exiſtence to lenity, © 

and moderation ? Can they read the hiſtory of $ + 

= their country under a Duke of Marlborough, and 

in all the glorious events of the laſt war, and not 

WP | aſk themſelves what were the motives of our 
arms from the black prince, Harry the Fifth, the 

: me gallant Howes, to the preſent cauſe, but to F 
* revenge inſults, to ſuſtain the dignity, and W 
promote the happineſs of Britiſh ſubjects, even * . 
te protect the Americans? Theſe motives have 4 
engaged the people; as one man, they have 
breathed one ſpirit. What motives were theſe 
co what we have now at ſtake ? A large part of 

our empire, protected and cheriſhed at an im- 

menſe expence, not only refuſing to bear an 
equitable ſhare of our burdens, but actually 
aiming to annihilate us; in arms; inſulting and 
defying us. Is there a man, with a drop of 
Britiſh 
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#® Bcitiſh blood in him, that eat imagine, bear, and 
ſee it, without being rouzed out of that ſupine · 70 
neſs, which luxury and peace may have occa- 
fioned ? If the principles of true love of out 

behtey, and of a regard to its honout, intereſt; 
and ſafety, ever had an effe on our minds, they 

” + urely ought bee, when an ümiable but injured 


and inſulted monarch is endeavouring, by cou- 
;ragious und good meaſures, to reftote the getieral 
Þ harmony and duty of the _ cinpirt——An Wa 


* 
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with his rally Pater Heng in death. 
Such in thoſe moments, ag I all the puſt, 


On, ſave my country, Heæv s! will be his lafly | 
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